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Bobwhite 


by ylzzirf 


Summary 


Bob Gabriel moves to Texas — and faces a few dilemmas. 


Bob 


Bob Gabriel had long, black, extra-curly hair — until she shaved it all off. 


After her sheep-shearing was over, she'd bleached her hair blonde — and she never quit 
bleaching it. Always short, always blonde, always shorter than a bob. She hated anything that 
looked fussy, and even though she liked to fuss, she kept her hair cropped clean. Everyone in 
Tennessee knew her as a curly-haired mouse, so when she showed up on TV, blonde, covered 
in blood, and married to the new President of The United States, most people back at home 
were horrified. 


“Changed her name to fuckin’ Bob Gabriel and didn’t even become a man,” Mr. Caldwell 
said. It wasn’t quiet in the diner, so he had to shout. It seemed like he wanted to shout 
anyway. “It's a disgrace, shaming her family like that. She’s always been a nasty piece of 
work, but she lost her damn mind when she turned thirty. It’s been downhill the past twenty 
years. She's nothing.” 


It was really mostly uphill for Bob Gabriel — she’d won the lottery, and then she cut her hair, 
changed her name (but not her gender, as the old man had emphasized), moved to Texas, 
married a relatively nondescript guy, became a widow, married a senator, and then became 
Second Lady of The United States. And then — through the swift currents of serendipity, 
cruelty, and violence — she'd become America's First Lady. First Lady Bob Gabriel Collins 
Martinez-De Leon, though she'd dropped the Collins after her second marriage. First Lady 
Bob Gabriel Martinez-De Leon. 


At this point — her marriage to the senator — she'd ended up with an entirely different name 
from the name she'd been born with. The Tennessee name. The o/d name she'd wanted to 
forget. The old queen was dead — long live the new queen. 


A young man up at the register said he would sooner kill himself than live with the likes of 
her as his leader. 


“She isn't the leader. That's the husband's job. But she won’t do shit,” a waitress said. “Bob's 
not a bad person, I don’t think. Just — for the record. She's alright. But she’s not the 
president. She’s just — it’s all ceremonial, her job. B.G. just shows up and shakes hands.” 


“Do you think she’!l show up here and shake hands with any of us?” 

“Hell no!” a man shouted. 

“But I’m her cousin. Her fuckin’ cousin.” This was from a younger man up at the register. 
“Well, call her up then,” another old man shouted. 


“She don’t even talk to her brothers," the young man said. "She wouldn’t even answer her 
phone.” 


““She’s changed her number. Probably. They may not even let her have a phone if she’s living 
in D.C.” 


“Fuck. How do you like that? Bob Gabriel, without a phone, without a care in the world. She 
doesn't care what happens anywhere. Especially not here.” 


“T think she cares, alright," said a different old man, a man who'd avoided talking until then. 
"She just saw a man get his head blown off his shoulders. And now her husband has to do 
that guy’s job. Shit. Not a care in the world? Her world just got a whole lot more 
complicated.” 


These people. They understood Bob Gabriel’s life story, but they didn’t understand 
everything about her. If they did, they’d know that Bob Gabriel had always been complicated 
— in Tennessee, in Texas, in her own head. Bob Gabriel's world was tough — but Bob 
Gabriel was tougher. And meaner. 


Tejas 


“My dad always said a woman gets to acting funny between 27 and 30, because she knows 
everyone else thinks it’s time for her to find a husband. She’ getting desperate, you know. 
Maybe he’s right, when it comes to other people. Some people must be like that. But all I 
wanted to fucking do was get down to Texas. You know, I’m just like my great-granddad. 
Having to come back to Tennessee nearly killed him. Leaving Texas was the absolute worst 
thing that happened to him. And leaving Tennessee was the best thing that happened to me.” 


When Bob Gabriel first arrived in Texas, one of the first things she did was establish the 
ranch. The ranch was called Yberia — for reasons that will come up again, later on. For now, 
picture an idyllic-but-largely-vacant spot on the western side of the state, so far west that 
New Mexico was just a thirty-minute drive away. Her cousins — some of them, the ones 
related to the great-granddad — still lived out there, in the land of rocking-horse pumpjacks 
that had gone still and wind turbines that never quit spinning. She wanted to get closer to 
them: the cousins, the pumpjacks, the oil. Mostly the cousins, though, and then the oil, 
provided she could afford mineral rights. 


Bob Gabriel had moved to Texas after winning the lottery at 31. It wasn't the Mega Millions 
billion-dollar jackpot, but it was enough to get her started in the world of ranching. Small- 
time stuff, but enough to feel like she was moving on an upward trajectory. She bought two 
big land allotments that had been burnt in a wildfire — one of the big Australian-type 
burnouts that had devastated the state, a natural disaster that involved fire, windstorms, 
tornadoes, and fire tornadoes, which seemed apocalyptic to an outsider. But Bob Gabriel 
didn't feel like an outsider. She could make a home in the frying pan or the fire, and she didn't 
care that she'd have to start from scratch. She set about on the business of clearing off charred 
animal remains and set up her ranch, with red barns festooned with green and green-ish flags 
- the green harp flag of Ireland, the Andalusian flag, the flag of the Republic of the Congo, 
and the Karelian flag. She made the ranch a monument to her own people. 


Some people back home were aggravated by this. Someone elses tragedy was naturally her 
gain, a chance for her to build a "better" life off of someone else's suffering. But Bob Gabriel 
didn't see it that way — someone else’s hardship became her hardship. Sometimes, she felt 
like she was put on this Earth to spin pure shit into pure gold for someone else. In many 
ways, she made the ideal wife for a widowed-rancher-cum-senator. 


She was kind-hearted in a quiet way. Not gentle — but not quite rough, either. Just a little too 
quiet. She was hard-working, but never too impassioned. She was open-minded and she often 
focused on her own work, instead of on other folks' day-to-day bullshit. She loved her ranch, 
and her husband, but she didn't talk at length about anything. She knew how to keep secrets. 
She had a lot of practice doing that. 


Bob Gabriel, more than anything, loved to be out under the stars, on an empty ranch with no 
light pollution. She would stand outside, turn her face up to the sky, and look up at Orion 
until her neck started hurting. Occasionally, lights on the wind turbines off to the north would 


twinkle a bit too harshly — but she told herself those were just red stars. Red giants — 
because everything is bigger in Texas. 


The Horse, Of Course 


Bob's first husband — it's impossible to move on without talking about that. What a mess! 


They only married because they were hard up and lonely. Then she won the lottery — that 
was after they’d gotten married. They married at a courthouse, and then they had a ceremony 
for the family, and then they went on a fabulous honeymoon. Within a few years, he was 
cheating on her — and that was after she’d won the lottery. It was a wild order for that sort of 
thing to happen. You’d think he lost his damn mind, cheating on a multi-millionaire. 


Now, Bob Gabriel wasn’t quick to forgive him. She went to Texas, bought the land, set up the 
ranch, and moved in by herself. But they didn’t divorce. He followed her out there, about a 
year later, and they lived in a passive, grudging silence for a year or two. 


The day she was going to serve him divorce papers, he got a call from his doctor. It was 
exactly what you'd think — not an STD, but a terminal illness. 


It took him a couple of years to die. He felt like she was counting on him dying. She wasn’t 
mean or a bad person — but she’d given up hope of making it work with him, so she gave 
him the half-hearted care of a underpaid sitter. She wasn’t mean, but she wasn’t tender, and 
she didn't look at him with love. Only pity. He eventually lost his will to fight. 


Right around that time, right when it was getting really bad and going off the rails 
completely, she got into it with her neighbor. The neighbor was a really rich man, a man who 
didn't;t hesitate to have it out with other ranchers. They argued over some horses or 
something. 


Her cousin Ximena ran the horse side of things at Yberia. That was Ximena's passion project. 
She was trying to breed the next Triple Crown winner. Fuck me, did they spend some lottery 
money on that! They were on a quest to buy access to horses with good bloodlines. And they 
were gonna make it work, too. They used Bob Gabriel’s Tennessee and Kentucky 
connections for that, finding people who were willing to network with an aspiring horse 
breeder. An aspiring breeder who happened to be gorgeous, and who happened to have a 
cousin with deep pockets. 


The horse Ximena ultimately decided to pour her energy into — a handsome colt named Poca 
Correa, a fella who lived up to his name — won the Preakness. They eventually used Poca 
Correa to breed a Derby winner, and then another: Hickory Wind, a gorgeous black colt, and 
Cowgirl In The Sand, only the fourth filly to win the big race. They were able to use these 
horses for breeding, too. So they didn’t waste all that money. 


But back to the neighbor. The neighbor was mad about a horse, and he confronted Bob 
Gabriel. 


“T hate horse talk,” Bob Gabriel said. "You'll have to ask Ximena about buying, or selling, or 
fences, or whatever it is that happened." 


“But you grew up in Kentucky and Tennessee. Surely you know about—” 


“T sure did. I grew up there. And I still don’t know how to ride one, and I don’t care to learn 
how. I breed bulls and sell cattle. That's my side of things. I'm out there with the big boy, 
trying to make more beef." 


Bob Gabriel wasn't a matador, but she was a fighter. She could grab a bull — or a devil — by 
the horns. And she usually did. 


Los Nombres 


Bob Gabriel was good at naming things. She'd named a ranch, a bull, a cat, and herself. 


Rob Roy was her prized bull. He was a big Aberdeen Angus bull, massive, with a solid black 
coat. She'd named him after Rob Roy MacGregor, the premiere Scottish cattleman. She'd also 
bought him off a guy named MacGregor, and she wanted to show her goodwill by 
recognizing another rancher. 


Big Orange Daddy was the ranch's chief mouser. She'd never owned an orange cat before 
BOD, as she sometimes called him, as she'd never had a favorable opinion of the orange 
ones. She didn't have the impression that they were very smart, but Big Orange Daddy turned 
out to be clever. She gave him the Big Daddy moniker as a token of respect. As the ranch 
grew, and as the ranch began to employ a variety of men and women from the area, she often 
admitted that she couldn't pick a favorite female employee — because she liked them all. But 
her favorite male employee was Big Orange Daddy. She didn't make a secret of that. 


Yberia, the ranch, had one of her favorite names. She'd explained the name to her three 
cousins, who were Tejana on their mother's side, and Irish-American on their daddy's. She 
wanted them to run the ranch together — three Latinas and one technically Hispanic woman, 
in light of Bob Gabriel's extremely distant Spanish ancestry. That way, the ranch would be 
able to brand itself as a “100% Hispanic, 100% women-owned” business. Her cousins found 
this corny and a little bit embarrassing, but they recognized the business value in running an 
enterprise that could bill itself as more authentic than its competition. 


“T’m a white gringo woman, but my grandmother’s grandparents weren’t," Bob Gabriel said, 
when a reporter asked her about the ranch's name and history. This was after she'd married 
the widowed rancher who often bothered her, who'd weaseled his way into becoming a state 
senator and then a U.S. senator. 


The reporter found Bob Gabriel unusually honest, and he couldn't believe that the senator had 
fallen for her. Maybe he'd needed more money? But then the reporter realized that Bob 
Gabriel was tough and honest without considering herself to be either of those things. She 
didn't have a big head and she wasn't aggressively confident - but she could cut through the 
bullshit. Again, she was a good political wife. She was so good that she almost seemed like a 
mistress. She was exciting, and she wasn't too stiff or too formal. She also didn't say all that 
much - unless she was prompted. If she was given a platform, she felt free to speak. And so, 
when the reporter asked her about the ranch, she was willing to speak about it, about her 
family, about herself. 


"Through my grandmother's family, I’m well-acquainted with the Iberian Peninsula. Iberia, it 
has its beauty. It was a place were our Muslim ancestors lived alongside the Jewish Spaniards 
and the Christian Spaniards, in beautiful cities with sunny orchards. I applaud all the people 
who have maintained the Alhambra - if it were in England, they would've torn it down and 
turned it into a Tesco and a parking lot. But the Iberian region isn't without its faults. Look at 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Look at Henrique, o Navegador. The Portuguese colonial project 


brought on trouble for my Kongo ancestors, who were rounded up and shoved onto ships. 
The Portuguese sailors didn't give them much say in the matter, you know?” 


After hearing about Bob Gabriel’s African ancestors and Spanish ancestors, it seemed she’d 
done due diligence in her research on the conquistadors. Even the way she’d pronounced 
Portuguese colonial project seemed like she’d turn up her nose at a glass of Douro. 


“Meanwhile, the Spanish Inquisition meant that my Morisco ancestors had to leave their 
Andalusian homeland. Eight hundred years, and it was all gone. Back in the hands of the 
kings and queens, people who have always been sheltered from hardship. People who only 
know divide and conquer. So I have every respect for the Tejano people — losing your 
homeland to sanctimonious folks who clearly don’t invest in their own religious precepts. 
When we chose to call our family ranch Yberia, we were taking control of our family’s 
narrative — and we're taking charge of our family's potential to grow, to dream, to succeed. 
Iberia is the past; Yberia is the future.” 


The cousins would run Yberia, of course - if she and the new president had to divest from 
things. They would carry on the legacy of Yberia. But the ranch was her pet project, right 
down to all of the names. 


Of course, Yberia was comprised of different plots — four of them, each dedicated to a 
different purpose. 


The northwest plot was called Dalriada. This was where the wind turbines spun and where 
the solar panels gleamed, reflecting the light of a sun that seemed to get closer and closer to 
Earth every day. The northeast plot was Kalevala, which she'd named after yet another 
kingdom. This kingdom, though fictional, served as an inspiration for her. She wanted to 
find sampo, to find (or to grow) a horn of plenty. Here, she'd planted a grove of juniper trees. 
The trees served as a windbreak for the ranch house, which sat at the corner of Kalevala and 
Andaluzia — the southeast plot. To the west of the house, cattle grazed in a serene pasture, 
which butted up against Kongo. In this plot, her favorite plot, the pumpjacks cranked 
mechanically away. She liked to watch this perpetual motion early in the evening — and she 
was Satisfied that, when the rest of the ranch was preparing for bedtime, the oil cultivation 
carried on, unaided, unimpeded. 


Bob Gabriel had practice with running things, with naming and renaming her special 
projects. She was her own special project, after all — and she felt she'd done an admirable 
job. Aside from buying that lottery ticket, one other early decision put her on the path to 
greatness. She ditched her bland first name for the more distinctive Bob Gabriel. She pulled 
Gabriel from her grandmother's father's great-grandfather, a Black Texian, and she 

snagged Bob from an ancestor who served in the Union Army. In her eyes, there was only 
one war and one side of that war that an American veteran could've claimed to have ethically 
participated in. 


She combined the names of these favorite ancestors — to commemorate them, and to cement 
her own legacy as an important person who came from important people. 


The Father-In-Law 


In the springtime, Bob Gabriel often thought of her first husband. In a time of rebirth, she 
often thought of death, because this was the time of year that he'd died. 


They buried the husband with his grandparents, back in Tennessee. She originally planned to 
have him interred nearby, because they’d made a nice home for themselves in Texas. The 
family didn’t like that kind of distance, and she relented, even though it’s not cheap to send a 
body back home. (She had the lottery money, though, so this was a moot point.) 


But before she'd sent him back to Tennessee, she wanted to have a funeral or celebration of 
life out there. She didn't plan on going to Tennessee, and she wanted to send him off. 


“T can’t drive all the way to Texas,” his dad said. 
“T can meet you somewhere in Arkansas, and I'll drive you the rest of the way," she said. 


“Why don’t we have it all here? The funeral, too. All of his friends are back here, too, and 
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The silence was lousy, hot and cold and loaded with a stickiness that Bob Gabriel hated. 


“T just can’t come back so easily,” she finally said. “I have lots of work that keeps me on the 
ranch. And I always have to steel myself. It’s just not a good place.” 


“Tennessee isn't a good place? Why do you say that?” 


“Sir, I don’t want to offend you, but look at the people who come from there. Those people 
are ... a certain type of way.” 


Her ex-father-in-law laughed. “Yes, but you're one of 'those people,’ too.” 
“Exactly. You see what I mean. And it’s twice as bad, when I’m back home.” 
He laughed and laughed. 


"Let me tell you a story. I had a bumblebee out here the other day. Flew right into the house, 
sir. And it landed in a spider’s nest. Or web, I should say. Anyway, the bee was all tangled up 
in the fuzz. I almost reached in and pulled him out, even though I knew it could sting me. But 
I didn't. I let him suffer. I didn't mean to. But you know me. I’m not one to interfere with the 
ways of nature." 


Her first husband's father said nothing. 


“Sir, maybe this is my way of apologizing for not being a good enough person. I'm sure you 
think that, seeing as I'm never going to be a wonderful person. And I hope you'll accept this 
as an apology. An apology of sorts. Because I wouldn't do anything intentionally awful, even 
if I've accidentally done too little. Or, in some ways, I've probably done too much. Because 


I'm not trying to be bad. By that — and God I know I'm rambling now — but by that, I mean 
that I think most people are meaner than I am. I’m not kind, but I’m not judgmental.” 


“You can be pretty judgmental.” 


“T’m discerning when I need to be. But I don’t go around judging random people. I don't 
make a habit of judging those I don't know. But I know Tennessee better than I know Texas. 
And I can't make myself come home. Not home. Back there." 


They both paused. Bob Gabriel knew she should say more, even though it was his turn to 
speak. 


"Maybe after the funeral, then. Maybe I can show up when no one else is expecting me. I'll 
come see you all. But I don't want to be seen.” 


Gossip 


People — even the people who knew her from the time she was a child — loved to speculate 
on the origins of Bob Gabriel. 


“T didn’t know what I was looking at when I first saw her,” said a woman in Bob's hometown 
diner. “But now I know. She’s one of those, uh, what do they call them? Not Melanese. 
Melungeons.” 


“Melungeons," a man at the counter said. "That’s right.” 
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This man also believed his great-granddaddy was a Melungeon, but he didn't want to bring it 
up in front of these folks. 


“And you know what that is, don’t you?" This question came from another woman. "She’s 
white, but she’s from one of those families that has a Black grandma or something like that. 
You'll know when you see them, you know. There’s something different about them. Of 
course, I could’ve told you there was something different about her, Anyway, look at her 
dad.” 


The conversation was drifting worryingly close to some sort of race science-y bullshit, the 
kind of thing that would’ve frightened any half-aware, sensible person. But it was also 
fascinating, the way people breathlessly whispered about a woman they were probably all 
related to. People in her hometown wanted to categorize Bob Gabriel as the other, because it 
was unsettling to think that she was anything like them. 


“Why the dad? What’s special about him?” Another question, this time from someone who 
knew they were related to her father. 


“Well, I thought he was completely Black or maybe mixed, you know. He's dark tan with that 
real black hair. And that’s the side it comes through, her old man and his mother. But the dad 
is definitely not completely Black. I’ve seen his dad, and that man was completely white. 
Now, he was Black Irish — white people with that thick black hair. He looked like Elvis, but 
without the blue eyes. And his dad was Black Irish, too, but his mother was a German 
woman. Zaftig, you know. Huge boobies. Anyway, Bob Gabriel takes after that Black Irish 
grandpa. She has the same eyebrows. Totally untamed. She needs a fuckin' stylist, but 
whatever. She takes after them.” 


“How do you know the thick brows are from the Irish side?” 


“T know they are. I just know they are. She gets her nose from her dad’s mother and her 
brows from her dad’s dad. She got absolutely nothing from them Germans. The cousins all 
got that — beautiful girls, big girls, but strong features and blue eyes and Ricola braids and 
all of that.” 


“She was big when she was a kid, you know. Bob was.” 


"But I'm telling you, she didn’t get anything from the Germans. She’s super Irish on that side, 
almost totally - and she drinks like an Irishman, too. People think the Irish only drink 
Guinness. We went to Ireland for my twenty-fifth anniversary, and we couldn't believe the 
bars over there. They drink bottled Corona, no lime. And so does she.” 


"How do you know that?" 


"I seen a video the senator put on his Instagram page. They were drinking Corona beers. And 
it wasn't Cinco de Mayo. It was St. Patrick's Day." 


Speculation & Sympathy 


Hometown folks weren't the only ones interested in Bob Gabriel's backstory. Somebody 
running for a state office in Texas paid hundreds of dollars for a deep-dive into Bob Gabriel’s 
family and associates. 


They found out that Bob was pretty transparent about her ancestors — including a murderous 
great-great uncle who lived in Kentucky, killed a couple in Arkansas, and fled back to the 
Bluegrass, before being caught and hanged. 


But Bob Gabriel never mentioned two major things — not because she didn’t know about 
them, but because they involved her cousins. These controversies involved two cousins on 
her mom’s side of the family — poor people who'd tried to come up in the world, only to be 
pulled back into the very poverty they’d temporarily escaped from. 


The first was the cousin who participated in the storming of the capitol, all the way back in 
2021. All those years ago — when Bob Gabriel was a young woman, scarcely old enough to 
vote, and too apathetic to ever dream of storming any political building — her cousin was 
sowing trouble at the Capitol Riots. He was sentenced to several years in federal prison, and 
he served his time, and she never spent any time talking to that side of the family, so she 
could scarcely say whether he’d learned a lesson or not. 


The other scandal was less political — but the senator’s enemies sank their teeth in, knowing 
that this was far more damning to Bob Gabriel, Yberia, her cousins, her cattle. This scandal 
involved money. Back home, one of Bob Gabriel’s cousins had swindled over 300 farmers — 
from Tennessee to Oklahoma to Texas — out of millions. It was a Ponzi scheme, and it 
directly involved Bob Gabriel's line of work. 


“Jesus Christ,” the previous incumbent said, when the current hopeful called him, to ask the 
old man what he'd do, if something like this had fallen in his lap. “This is some big shit. I 
don’t think this is enough to unseat him, but I think this is enough to get her out of the cattle 
game forever. Name’s as good as mud now. Fuckin’ bitch.” 


The fact that the senators hated Bob Gabriel more than they hated Senator Martinez-De Leon 
was a bit perplexing. But they recognized her power. 


At least they recognized she was powerful, with her cattle business, with her Derby winners, 
with her network, with the senator. At last, they realized she had power. 


But recognition wouldn't be enough to stop a steamroller from flattening dirt. 
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Bob Gabriel agreed to participate in a press conference, to publicly discuss her cousin's role 
in organizing the cattle scheme. 


"It's all true," she said. "The cattle scheme involved a cousin on my mother's side of the 
family. But I knew nothing about this, given that I was a twenty-four-year-old waitress at the 


time. I was waitressing at a small, family-owned diner in Tennessee. As you probably know, I 
once called Tennessee home. That's where I was born, where I grew up, and it's where I 
married my late husband, who died far too prematurely. Both of his family and my family 
were from Tennessee, and it's where I once thought I might always live. The truth is, I'm not 
a Texan by birth. But I'm a Texan by the grace of God, who was led to move down here 
because all signs pointed to this being the most perfect state in our perfect union." 


Bob Gabriel didn't deviate from the script the consultants had written. The three of them — 
two consultants, one senator's wife — had worked together, spending two days workshopping 
her statement. She'd initially wanted to say something about how this cousin had, at one 
point, been so inexperienced that he'd thought you had to milk beef cattle. She'd decided that 
that would've been too silly, too distracting, too close to linking her to her cousin — and so 
she told the consultants she wouldn't include any statements like that. But she wanted to 
mention it. She wanted both consultants to know that the cousin's ex-wife had shared this 
detail with her, and the consultants surprised her by saying they'd already known this, 
because they'd already interviewed the ex-wife. They told her family, rather kindly, to shut up 
during this scandal, and that they'd work with Bob Gabriel to determine suitable 
compensation for their compliance. She couldn't object to that, provided they could handle 
this. Provided she could get her end of the job done. And that meant delivering the speech as 
it was written. 


"Now, my wonderful cousins on my dad's side, ladies from the other side of my family, they 
made me want to set down roots here. I saw how happy they were, women with big, strong 
families, and I thought, 'This is the kind of place where a person comes to work hard and to 
reap the harvest. This is a place to heal.' And Texas healed me. It saw me through my grief, it 
saw me through fire, it saw me through every painful loss and every hard-fought gain. I can't 
pretend it's ever been easy, but it's always been a little easier, getting to call this place our 
home." 


Bob Gabriel’s words went over well. She and her husband were able to spin the incident into 
something special, an opportunity to show that they loved Texas too much to ever steal from 
its people. Bob Gabriel took great pains to show the world that she pulled herself up by the 
bootstraps she'd bought with her lottery money, and not with bootstraps stolen from other 
ranchers. 


She was hardworking, too — and she could prove it, with mud on her boots and cuts on her 
hands. Her husband loved her because of this, because she was so dedicated, so in love with 
life on the ranch. They were ranchers and proud Texans, and they were successful. They'd 
never had to cheat or to steal. Their success was the product of blood, sweat, tears, the divine 
hand and mercy of God, and the Tennessee Lottery. 


When it came time to select a Vice President, Bob Gabriel's husband was near the top of the 
list. Bob Gabriel, in spite of her quirks, was an asset to the senator. Consultants, advisers, 
pundits — all of these folks found her to be very promising, very natural, very at home 
wherever she landed. 


The idea of her walking barefoot around the grounds of Observatory One, whistling like a 
quail out on the prairie, watering her flowers or growing fat beefsteak tomatoes — all of this 
would make her seem like America's Farmer Auntie. She was more of an Everywoman than 
the First Lady, who was kind-hearted, but a bit too refined, a little too Wellesley-educated to 
be relatable. 


Bob Gabriel was a progressive roughneck. She was a bit like Willie Nelson, but she rarely 
smoked weed, because it made her feel anxious. She believed in human rights and protecting 
a woman's right to choose, but she grew up going to the gun range, and she'd never shot a 
clay bird, only an empty bottle thrown up in the air. She'd lived in a trailer and she'd barely 
finished college, but she donated regularly to international relief agencies, and she was well- 
read in topics like colonialism, imperialism, history, and public health. 


Bob Gabriel, with the proper training, could've been a politician herself. But she didn't want 
to be a planner or a leader or a diplomat. She wanted to succeed at the one thing she was 
good at: raising cattle. She had, in fact, come to love the senator, and she wanted to see him 
succeed in his own chosen field. 


But then, on the day of the assassination, hours after the worst of the chaos and the bleeding 
and the screaming, Bob Gabriel saw her husband reach the top rung of the ladder. It was the 
highest office in the land, and even though he was a good person, it didn't feel fair. 


It didn't feel fair to Bob Gabriel, who hadn't aspired to being First Lady, because she'd hardly 
aspired to being a /ady. It didn't feel fair to the people in the diner in Bob Gabriel's 
hometown, who would never hesitate to share their thoughts and their feelings, their open 
disapproval, their unwavering dislike. 


But, more than anything, it certainly didn't feel fair to the late president's wife, who was 
slumped against Bob Gabriel's shoulder, weeping and bawling, draping her bloodstained arms 
across the new First Lady, wanting to be held, comforted, mothered. Bob Gabriel had never 
had kids, as she’d never really wanted any, and she didn't feel particularly capable of 
mothering a grown woman. But she shifted in her seat, and she cradled the widow, smoothing 
her hair, petting her the same way she'd pet a young calf. 


"I've been where you are. Not nearly the same, but I've been a widow, too. You're allowed to 
hurt. Take your time, because you need to let it all out. Take your time, but keep crying and 
keep breathing." 


For a moment, Bob Gabriel wondered who'd spoken, until she realized the words had come 
out of her own mouth, that they were true, and that she'd meant everything she's said. As she 
held the First Lady, she started crying, too. 


Bob Gabriel cried for the new widow — and she cried even harder for the old widow. Tears 
were harder than words, but they were what she had left to offer. 
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